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It’s 
WHO 


you know 
that counts... 


WHEN IT COMES TO REAL ESTATE INFORMATION 
AND ADVICE IN WESTERN CANADA! 


Put your problems in the hands of Boultbee, Sweet who know 
Real Estate in Western Canada. Then you will rest assured that you have a depend- 
able “on the spot" correspondent to answer your enquiries and to give prompt 


service. 


The new Eastern Department of Boultbee, Sweet is geared to 
act as the Western office of reputable Eastern brokers and to keep them up to date 


on developments in this fast-moving area. 


As a large, experienced Real Estate House, dealing also in 
mortgages, investments, insurance and sub-divisions, Boultbee, Sweet are in an excel- 
lent position to provide the most accurate current information on all phases of the 


business. 


Why not get to know us, by writing soon? 


Eastern Department, Boultbee, Sweet 
& CO. LTD. 


555 HOWE STREET, VANCOUVER, B.C. PHONE: PAcific 7221 





The Canadian Realtor is the 
official organ of real estate in 
Canada. It is published monthly 
for the Canadian Association of 
Real Estate Boards. 
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“It is well for a man to respect his own vocation, whatever 
it is, and to think himself bound to uphold it and to claim 
for it the respect it deserves.” —Charles Dickens. 


This year, perhaps more than any other, the importance 
of attendance at the Annual C.A.R.B.E. Confernce cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


Real estate sales are booming, but, like every other in- 
dustry, ours is in a state of flux. The whole face of our business 
is changing constantly, and we must keep up-to-date if we are 
to ride the boom. 


More than at any other time, we must keep informed on 
financial and business conditions which affect us directly and 
indirectly. The conditions governing the supply of money, both 
for mortgages and large-scale financing, are of utmost im- 
portance to us; we cannot afford not to be familiar with them. 


The rapid burgeoning of our cities, the conversion of 
hitherto rural areas int o townsites, their being swallowed up 
in urban centres—all lead to fluctuation in zoning laws, need 
for foresight in planning in which we as realtors are much con- 
cerned. 


The growing public recognition of real estate as a separate 
industry, as a reputable profession, necessitates our continued 
consolidation of C.A.R.B.E. and its member Associations and 
Boards. Only by attendance at our convention can we most 
effectively join our voices with those of fellow realtors across 
the country in the furtherance of our aims as a national orga- 
nization. Only by this means can we contribute as we should 
to the constant modernization and enlargement of outlook 
towards real estate, and all its facets and concerns, on a nation- 
al scale. 


It’s not too early to make plans to attend the Conference. 
We’re all busy these days, but attendance is surely a necessity 
to all realtors with broad outlook and vision. 
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Both Europeans and Americans have recently been investins 


extensively in Canadian real estate. An outline of the special characteristics 
of this field by an American real estate specialist who is now resident in Canada. 


CANADIAN REAL ESTATE 


Canada is entering the greatest 
year of national productivity in her 
history, and real estate brokers and 
investors eagerly anticipate a record 
volume of capital investment, much 
of which will come from abroad, 
chiefly the United States, Great 
Britain, Switzerland and Belgium. 
These funds will cover residential, 
commercial and industrial mortgage 
demands and much will be channeled 
into equities in new construction 
office buildings, industrial and com- 
mercial plants on long-term leases 
with “blue chip’ Canadian or inter- 
national companies, shopping centers 
and some apartment projects, such 
as the $15 million City Park develop- 
ment in downtown Toronto financed 
by Swiss funds. 


Represents Challenge 


Of all forms of investment in the 
dynamic Canadian economy, real 
estate perhaps presents the foremost 
challenge to foreign capital. Those 
individuals, syndicates and_institu- 
tions who have launched real estate 
investment programs in Canada are, 
with rare exceptions, enjoying ex- 
panding portfolios’ of 
low-risk investments. 


long-term, 
For the new- 
comer to Canadian real estate, how- 
ever, the pathway is often obscured 
by the diversified pattern of Cana- 
dian business life and the rapid 
growth in all phases of the economy. 
Add an unfamiliar government tax 
structure and unaccustomed real 
estate terminology and _ definitions 
and the problem is compounded for 
the foreign investor. He is well 
advised to spend time on his own 








320 Bay St., Toronto 


By Elliott N. Yarmon 


Mr. Yarmon, a Columbia Law School 
graduate who entered real estate in New 
York, moved to Montreal after the war 
as president of Montreal-New York Real- 
ties, specializing in American investments 


Canadian real estate. The firm is now 
Tankoos Yarmon Ltd., Toronto, with S. 
Joseph Tankoos, Jr., of Tankoos & Co., 
New York investment brokers, also associ- 
ated with it. It has been active in Ottawa, 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and Calgary. 





education about the Canadian scene 
before he spends his investment dol- 
lars. “All that glitters is not gold” 
is an apt warning to the visiting fire- 
men, or their brokers. There are 
soft spots in Canadian real estate 
not evident at first glance, and the 
prospective investor should be wary 
of an uneducated plunge. 

The following table indicates the 
extent of foreign investments of all 
types in Canada during the past three 
years, including real estate. The 
figures indicate the dominant role 
of the United States. 

Total Foreign United States 
Investment Investments 


$ million 


1953 426 346 
1954 376 291 
1955 320 270 


What portion of over-all invest- 
ment funds has been devoted to 
strictly real estate investment is not 
revealed by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics due to the absence of 
reliable reporting sources. 

However, leading international real 
estate brokers place total invested in 
commercial and industrial real estate 


TANKOOS YARMON = 
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REAL ESTATE BROKERS 
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equities at over $60 million. Whik 
the over-all foreign investment figure 
shows a decline during the past three 
years, as the above table indicates, 
real estate investment is known to 
have substantially increased annually 
during the same period. From a low 
of $1,200,000 in 1953, U.S. investment 
in real estate equities increased to 
over $7 million in 1954, and topped 
$14 million in 1955. It is clear that 
foreign real estate investment in 
Canada has been on the ascendancy 
and authorities in the field confi- 
dently expect it to continue its up- 
ward spiral during 1956. 


Beginning to Pay 

Decline in the over-all foreign in- 
vestments in Canada is not regarded 
as an indication of a less productive 
market for these funds. It should be 
borne in mind, for example, that in 
1954 and early 1955 almost $100 mil- 
lion in U.S. funds was raised by a 
group of investment trusts for the 
acquisition of Canadian _ securities. 
Reports from these companies indi- 
cate that it has not been possible to 
fully ingest this money into Canadian 
securities. 

Since the war, U.S. funds have 
flowed at a terrific rate into Canada 
in the creation of long-term enhance- 
ment situations. It might be said 
that 1955 was the first year in which 
these investments began to make a 
major dividend return. Thus, while 
relatively less money has come from 
the United States into Canada, more 
money is flowing back across the 
border as these investments begin 
to pay a return. 







Substantial 
U.S. funds 


Real Estate 


Agents offerings 
are invited 
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It is only within the past two or 
three years that U.S. realty investors 
became Canada-conscious, and it is 
only within the past 14 to 18 months 
that any appreciable flow of USS. 
funds has been initiated. This is 
particularly true in regard to invest- 
ments by private individuals. Major 
U.S. real estate investments have 
been made in Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Hamilton, with funds 
emanating chiefly from the New 
York area. However, an American 
west coast investment fund recently 
acquired the Standard Building in 
downtown Vancouver, a_  17-storey 
office building held at approximately 
$1,800,000, and a major U.S. private 
investment fund in 1954 bought 
Hycroft Towers, a post-war luxury 
apartment house in the same city 
with a value of approximately $2 
million. 


Recent Activities 


Before getting down to specific 
cases and types of real estate invest- 
ment most attractive to foreign funds 
and relative yields, it would be wise 
to review the general activities in this 
field in recent years. The big invest- 
ors from abroad have naturally been 
the insurance companies. The leaders 
in this field are Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., the New York Life 
Insurance Co., Continental Life In- 
surance Co., Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. 


As well as having a record port- 
folio of mortgages running to many 
millions of dollars, the Metropolitan 
Life has purchased approximately 
$1,500,000 of property of Dominion 
Stores, a food chain, on a sale-lease- 
back basis. While the New York 
Life has not yet made any direct 
purchases, it has made available some 
$12 million in mortgage financing 
during 1954-1955. 


In addition to mortgage financing, 
Continental Life two years ago pur- 
chased the Frigidaire plant in Mont- 
real at a price in excess of $500,000 
on a lease-back deal and has recently 
completed a $7 million home office 
building in Toronto. The Massachus- 
etts Mutual has made available large 
funds for shopping centres and re- 
cently made a $4,500,000 commitment 
for the Greater Edmonton Shopping 
Center in Edmonton, Alberta. Pru- 
dential, which a number of years 
ago established mortgage offices from 
Vancouver to Montreal (chiefly for 
residential financing), recently com- 
mitted itself to the financing of a 
new 20-storey air-conditioned office 
building in Vancouver to be built by 
Utah Construction Co., a U.S. build- 
ing concern. This will be one of the 
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Institutional investors from 
the U.S. have shown interest 
in Canadian sale - lease- 
backs; in one deal Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 
put $1.5 million into stores 
of large food chain, Domin- 
ion Stores (above). 


University Tower in Mont- 
real, multiple - occupancy 
building with insurance 
companies among its ten- 
ants, was purchased by a 
syndicate of New York in- 
vestors for a reported $4 
million, 


few post-war office buildings in Van- 
couver and one of the largest ever 
erected in that city. Recently an 
unidentified combine of U.S. endow- 
ment funds purchased in excess of 
$1 million worth of gasoline stations 
on a sale-lease-back basis from the 
Royalite Oil Co. 


Individual Investors Important 
As well as insurance companies and 
trust groups individual investors from 
the United States have played a 
major role in real estate transactions. 
Robert E. Simon, Jr., of New York, 
has acquired properties in Ottawa 
and Toronto with values in excess 
of $2 million. Louis J. Glickman of 
New York has purchased $7 million 
in office buildings in Toronto, and 
Marvin Kratter of the same city has 
acquired an estimated $1.5 million in 
Toronto commercial properties. Louis 
Cooper of New York recently pur- 
chased an outstanding loft-type office 
building in Montreal, and Eugene 





Grant of New York has bought for 
an investment a Simpson-Sears ware- 
house and a number of Grand Union 
Canada stores, running over-all to 
approximately $1 million. 


Another active Canadian invest- 
ment group composed entirely of 
United States principals is American 
Investment Properties Ltd., repre- 
sented in Canada by Tankoos Yarmon 
Ltd., international realty investment 
firm. American Investment Prop- 
erties Ltd. have in the past six 
months purchased Canadian proper- 
ties having a value in excess of $6 
million and announced construction 
on a lease basis of a new office for 
Underwood Ltd. in Hamilton and a 
100,000-sq.-ft., $2 million ultramodern 
office building in Calgary for lease 
to Canadian companies active in 
Western Canada. 


Tankoos Yarmon Ltd., Toronto, is 
an affiliate of Tankoos & Co., New 
York realty investment brokers, and 
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Northern Ontario Building (right) 


handles the Canadian operations for 
the company’s American clients. This 
type of international affiliate is of 
recent vintage in Canada. Realizing 
the necessity of resident representa- 
tion and understanding of the Cana- 
dian real estate investment situation, 
some American brokers have ex- 
tended their operations into Canada. 
They are performing a two-way ser- 
vice—educating the Canadian owners 
to the requirements of American in- 
vestors through the many peculiar- 
ities of Canadian transactions. In 
1953 New York real estate brokers 
sold the Insurance Exchange Building 
in Montreal for a reported price in 
excess of $3.5 million to an uniden- 
tified U.S. investor. The year before 
the Austin Building in Toronto was 
sold by American brokers to a new 
York syndicate. 


Other recent real estate activities 
of interest include the purchase by 
F. H. McGraw & Co., major USS. 





FOREIGN FUNDS 
AVAILABLE 


Substantial capital for 
real estate investments. 
Complete co-operation 
with Agents anywhere 
in Canada. Write today. 


SHORTILL & HODGKINS L7p. 


REALTORS 
2781 Yonge St. 347 Bay St. 
MA. 1111 EM. 3-2023 
TORONTO, ONT. 





in Toronto's 
district, with a large number of companies and professional 
men as tenants, was bought by Louis J. Glickman of New York. 


financial 


construction firm, of the 300-acre 
Thorncliffe Race Track in the heart 
of Metropolitan Toronto for an over- 
all development of housing and shop- 
ping expected to cost more than $30 
million. The Perini Construction Co. 
of Boston has established itself as a 
major Canadian development firm 
having its debut in the building of 
the Toronto subway, the first in 
Canada. It now has under way the 
construction of a multi-million-dollar 
office building on Toronto’s Univer- 
sity Avenue and another in Ottawa. 


Redevolopment Holds Interest 

Redevelopment possibilities in 
blighted areas of Canada’s larger 
urban municipalities have interested 
both American and Swiss investors. 
This past year saw the acquisition of 
a city block from the T. Eaton Co. 
in downtown Toronto by a Swiss 
investment group and the commence- 
ment of construction of 750 apart- 
ment units to rent from $90 to $120 
a month. Coincident with these de- 
velopments in Toronto, William 
Zeckendorf of Webb & Knapp, New 
York, the largest U.S. real estate 
development concern, has been hold- 
ing discussions toward a $125 million 
redevelopment program in Montreal 
which it is said will finally result in 
another Radio City. 

Whether the investment is to be 
made by an institution, insurance 
company, trust fund, construction 
firm or an individual, experience has 
proven that the foreign investor is 


Strand Building on Toronto's main street is a small multiple- 
tenancy office building bought for about $500,000 by Tankoos 
Yarmon Ltd. for American Investment Properties Ltd. 


well advised to confine his activities 
to those propositions which will run 
in excess of $250,000 and preferably 
to those of $1 million or more. The 
reason for this is the cost of the 
initial investment apart from the 
actual purchase price and the con- 
tinuing cost of supervising a Cana- 
dian investment. These initial costs 
include legal and accounting fees, in- 
spection fees, appraisal fees, traveling 
expenses and such other professional 
services as may be engaged prior to 
the deal. During the ownership of 
the property periodic inspections 
must be carried out and rentai poli- 
cies and expenditures must be super- 
vised. Certain properties require 
“nursing” in their early years, espe- 
cially those whose rental structures 
are changed or where the character 
of the building is being brought into 
line with needs of the market. It is 
more economical to write off all of 
these costs over a larger investment 
than a smaller one. 


Investor Preferences 

Foreign investors prefer commer- 
cial and industrial properties over 
residential buildings such as apart- 
ment houses. However, the American 
investor will consider apartment prop- 
erties if they are conveniently 
located with relation to the center of 
the city, assuring continuity of oc- 
cupancy and reducing risks of high 
vacancy percentages if general pros- 
perity of the area should decline. 
But these buildings should be of high 


Continued on page !8 











In Ottawa 


Rhodes & Radcliff 


Open 
New Office 


One of Ottawa’s most progressive 
realty firms, Rhodes & Radcliff Lim- 
ited, have recently opened their new 
premises on O’Connor at Argyle. This 
location, away from the downtown 
area and close to the geographical 
centre of the Capital, was deliber- 
ately chosen for two reasons: it 
places the salesmen at the centre of 
their activities in covering the whole 
city, and it allows ample parking 
area for both clients and salesmen. 

The firm began with E. N. Rhodes’ 
activities as a salesman in 1939 and 
has grown to be the largest of its 
kind in Ottawa, with a total of 30 
employees. In addition to residen- 
tial selling, there are separate com- 
mercial, appraisal and property man- 
agement departments. As agents of 
Investors Syndicate of Canada Ltd., 
the company also services loans in 
excess of $10 million in the Ottawa 
area. 


The company are the developers of 
Manor Park, Westwood subdivision, 
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Carling Shopping Centre, and have 
extensive subdivision plans for the 
future. 


The new Rhodes & Radcliff build- 
ing is on one level (though it is 
designed for future expansion by the 
addition of a second storey), present- 
ing a most inviting exterior to pass- 
ing traffic. The glass parabola lobby, 
first in Canada, takes display advan- 
tage of two busy streets. 


The lobby interior features a flag- 
stone floor and oak panelled walls, 
combining informal reception room 
with display space. The general of- 
fices are scientifically designed to 
permit easy work-flow through the 
various departments; broadloom car- 
peting and acoustic tiled ceiling 
through the salesmen’s office keep 
noise to a minimum. 


Two small closing rooms are set 
aside for client consultations, and a 
separate advertising and public rela- 
tions office is provided. 





Above, the foyer has flag-stone floor, oak 

panelling, with display space in the unusual 

parabola window. Below, easy work-flow 
corridors lead into various departments. 











Preview of Conference Activities . . . 
The 13th Annual C.A.R.E.B. Conference 





EVERYBopy's GOING To THE 


CAREB 
HALIFAX, N.S. 


The Host City 


For almost six months the Con- 
ference Committee and your Execu- 
tive Committees in Toronto and Win- 
nipeg have been working on plans 
for C.A.R.E.B.’s 13th Annual Confer- 
ence in Halifax, October 1 to 4. 


The city of Halifax, particularly at 
this season, will be one of the most 
beautiful and fascinating Conference 
sites we’ve ever had. It is a city 
crowded with history, one of the 
oldest communities in our young 
country. It is a city of seafarers, 
whence men have gone down to the 
sea in ships for centuries. It is 
Canada’s ancient gateway to Europe, 
our traditional bridge between the 
old world and the new. It is a 
romantic city, filled with memories 
of the past as well as the bustle of 
the present. 


Realtors who have not yet visited 
the Maritimes will have an oppor- 
tunity to become better Canadians 
by getting acquainted with this 
region of our many-faceted nation. 
All delegates will be able to make 
Conference time Maritime time. 


Conference Plans Now Complete 


Plans for the 1956 Conference 
swung into second gear following 
the recent C.A.R.E.B. Mid-Term Con- 
ference held in Toronto. This meet- 
ing further developed the diversified 
and balanced Conference program. 
It was recognized that many pro- 


(3™ ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OCTOBER 1-2-3 


Halifax, October 1-4 


Balanced Program 
Top-Flight Speakers 
Round-Table Sessions 


- a 


grams in the past have over-empha- 
sized one phase of activity at the 
expense of others. Not so in ’56— 
careful planning has resulted in a 
balancing of the important Confer- 
ence functions such as round tables, 
panels, speakers, entertainment and, 
of course, The Debate. We are sure 
that the 1956 program has the right 
blend for you. 


Round Tables and Panels 


The Conference will once again 
feature morning round-table sessions 
and panel discussions. P. A. Sea- 
grove (Mr. Co-op) is busy arranging 
the group on co-op, a most popular 
subject, increasing in importance 
each year as co-op grows in use. 
Round tables will be on down-to- 
earth topics of interest to all real- 
tors. They include: 1) Listings— 
you've got to love ’em to be in busi- 
ness; 2) Advertising—it’s costly but 
you need it. How to cut your ad 
costs and keep ads effective; 3) 
Appraisal—the root of all selling is 
the valuation; 4) Industrial and Com- 
mercial Selling—how to handle the 
big ones; 5) Selling Residential Real 
Estate—proven selling techniques in 
review; 6) Board Organization—a 
special table for Board executives 
and secretaries. Effective methods 
toward better Board operation. 


Speakers 


The following are only a few of 
the speakers we have arranged for 


Panel Discussions 
Debate: Vancouver Lions’ 


VS. 


Hamilton “Tigercats 
\ Entertainment: with a 


Maritime Flavor 


the Conference: Louis J. Glickman, 
D. Leo Dolan, Pat Harvey, Harrison 
L. Todd and G. Clarence Elliott. 

Mr. Glickman is one of the best- 
known realtors in North America, 
and we are fortunate in having 
arranged for him to address us. His 
topic will be “What I Look For in 
My Real Estate Investment.” 

Mr. Dolan is director of the Cana- 
dian Government Travel Bureau, an 
office he has held since its formation 
in 1934. He is a widely-heard public 
speaker, having been guest of many 
Travel and Board of Trade groups 
across the continent. He is sure to 
have valuable messages for us, for 
the connection between tourism and 
real estate is not hard to find. 


Pat Harvey is one of our best- 
known Canadian realtors, having 
been president of the Ontario Asso- 
ciation and a staunch supporter of 
C.A.R.E.B. for years. He will dis- 
cuss the Psychology of Selling. 


“Just what the doctor ordered to 
get our Conference under way” was 
the comment of Ontario realtors 
after hearing Harrison L. Todd’s 
talk on “TNT — Today, Not To- 
morrow” at the recent Ontario As- 
sociation. Mr. Todd is a successful 
New Jersey realtor, and has travelled 
widely spreading the gospel of effec- 
tive real estate selling. 


Mr. Elliott is associate treasurer 
with the Great West Life Assurance 
Company, is a past president of the 











Appraisal Institute and a member 
of C.A.R.E.B. He will have straight- 
from-the-shoulder information of im- 
portance to all of us in his discussion 
of current business and financial 
conditions. 





Louis J. Glickman 


Mr. Glickman has, at the age of 
50, established an_ international 
reputation as one of the most creative 
minds ever to operate in the real 
estate field. The New York Journal 
of Commerce, a conservative paper, 
has referred to him as one of the 
“fathers of the sale and lease-back 
idea in real estate.” Actually, Mr. 
Glickman has not only created the 
idea, but has made it a flexible in- 
strument of finance and has used 
it in a greater variety of transac- 
tions than anyone else. 

The basic transaction does lend 
itself to modifications that can be 
fitted by a skillful hand to all kinds 
of real estate circumstances, to in- 
crease its attractiveness to everyone 
involved in the sale of the piece of 
property. One dictum that Mr. 
Glickman has laid down concerning 
the sale of lease-backs is that it is 
useful only where the property con- 
cerned is itself a fine investment. 
He does not encourage its use to 
enhance a _ transaction where the 
fundamental potential is lacking. He 
has proven that it has a_ peculiar 
usefulness where the situation of the 
property is good, because it enables 
a variety of benefits to flow to all 
parties. 


Grew Into Business 


Mr. Glickman was born into the 
real estate and construction indus- 
tries, the fourth son of a man who 
at over 80 is still active in the busi- 
ness. After attending Brown Univer- 
sity and the University of Virginia, 
he entered his father’s firm at 23 
and became a full partner at 25. 
This was a very practical introduc- 
tion into the world in which he was 
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to spend his life, since the family 
has constructed for its own invest- 
ment well over $100 million worth 
of office, loft, apartment and tax- 
payer buildings and specialties. 


In 1940 he established his own 
business as an investment counsellor. 
Soon after he embarked upon an 
active investment on his own account. 
The stories of his transactions be- 
came a byword in Manhattan where 
real estate for many years has been 
much more of an active investment 
commodity than in most cities, and 
long before investors sought to join 
him in new enterprises. 


Out of these associations which 
at first involved a few friends, have 
developed a _ series of investment 
syndicates, large and small, of in- 
vestors who have a natural inclination 
for placing their funds in real estate, 
but who lack the amount of money 
necessary for a big transaction—and, 
if they have the money, lack also 
the real estate acumen. 


From the beginning Mr. Glickman 
has confined his interest to proper- 
ties that he believed were in the 
prime commercial class. Neither the 
distance from New York nor the 
amount of money required is a deter- 
rent to the Glickman Corporation. 
The Los Angeles Examiner once 
noted “$13 Million Building Deal 
Consummated — Louis J. Glickman, 
who goes around the country buying 
office buildings in bunches like 
bananas, has done it again.” 


Mr. Glickman himself has _ said, 
“In recent years, acting for myself 
and for those associated with me, 
we have acquired about $150 million 
worth of income-producing real estate 
in various large cities in the U.S. 
and Canada.” 


He is not one who prides himself 
on buying at the lowest price and 
selling at the highest. He is con- 
cerned with a fair price to both sides, 
regardless of which end of the trans- 
action he may be on. It is his forte 
to increase investment return by 
creating new values through realiz- 
ing improved income potential. Many 
desirable things for the community 
flow from such an attitude. There 
is security and a fair return for the 
mortgagee. There is dependable 
fixed income for titleholders. There 
are improved prospects for investing 
leaseholders. There is the creation 
of diversified investment opportunity 
to suit the individual preference. 
There is maximum convenience for 
the business tenants. 


Mr. Glickman acts strictly as a 
principal. He buys and sells through 
licensed real estate brokers. He is 


personally available to any broker 
calling at his offices, sometimes see- 
ing 20 or more a day. Of course, 
every offer is analyzed by a member 
of the executive staff before it comes 
to Mr. Glickman’s attention. 


Each Man an Expert 


Glickman Corporation has a closely- 
knit executive staff, each man an 
expert in his own specialty and each 
with authority and_ responsibility. 
The personnel of the company con- 
sists now of 14 executive officers and 
300 employees. The corporation’s 
statistical department maintains an 
up-to-date dossier on most of the 
important properties in the country. 
When the Glickman Corporation buys 
property, local management firms 
are retained. 


Despite the intensity with which 
he operates, Mr. Glickman is a 
relaxed individual, easy to approach, 
and famous for making quick de- 
cisions. He is in frequent demand 
by business associations and univer- 
sities all over the country for lec- 
tures. He rarely turns such invita- 
tions down, speaking without notes 
and welcoming questions from the 
floor. 


He has written numerous articles 
for leading publications such as Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry, Office 
Management, Investor’s Future, 
Mortgage Banker, Real _ Estate 
Forum and the Hadley Service 
Bulletin. 





D. Leo Dolan 


D. Leo Dolan, director of the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
since its establishment in 1934, heads 
the federal agency responsible for 
Canadian travel promotion. He is 
a native of Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, and before his federal appoint- 
ment served as tourist travel director 
for the province. 


Mr. Dolan has long been con- 
nected with national and international 
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travel organizations, and since he 
first organized the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau has been closely 
associated with the American Hotel 
Association and other outstanding 
resort and travel interests. He is 
in continuous demand as a speaker 
by sales and advertising executive 
clubs in the U.S., by state and re- 
gional travel organizations in that 
country, and by Canadian interests 
connected with the promotion of 
tourist travel. 


Under his direction, the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau tells the 
Canadian travel story in the USS. 
through an advertising program of 
nearly a million dollars annually, and 
services more than 400,000 enquirers 
a year. 

Mr. Dolan is a former president of 
the Canadian Tourist Association, 
and in 1939 was elected president 
of the first Inter-American Travel 
Congress. He is the only Canadian 
to be an honorary member of the 
National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations in the U.S., and was 
president of the first North Amer- 
ican Travel Congress, predecessor to 
the present N.A.T.O. organization. 

At the request of the Newfound- 
land Government, after she became 
our tenth province, Mr. Dolan inves- 
tigated and advised on problems of 
the tourist industry there. He 
accepted a similar invitation from 
Barbados. 

He might well be called the father 
of Canadian tourism on a national 
scale, and is responsible for organiz- 
ing the Federal-Provincial Tourist 


EVERYBODY 
reads the 


Spectator 


There are more Spectators sold 
in Hamilton DAILY than there 
are homes in the city. 


FOR COMPLETE COVERAGE 
AND QUICK ADVERTISING 
RESULTS 


use 


SPECTATOR 
WANT ADS 


Serving one of Canada's fastest 
growing areas 


THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR 


Est. 1846 Hamilton, Ontario 





Conferences which have convened in 
the post-war years. 








Harrison L. Todd 


Mr. Todd has many years’ expe- 
rience in organized real estate, being 
past president of the Camden County 
Real Estate Board, the New Jersey 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
and the Camden Chapter of the 
Society of Residential Appraisers. 

He is president of Leon Todd Inc., 
and operates a small office in Camden 
besides a sub-development at Medford 
Lakes, N.J. 

He has developed a dynamic sales 
talk entitled “TNT—Today, Not To- 
morrow” which includes successful 
selling ideas assembled from realtors 
through the country, as well as 
from his own experience. He has 
spoken widely throughout the east of 
Canada and the U.S., primarily at 
sales clinics and conventions. 





G. Clarence Elliott 


Mr. Elliott began his business 
career as an economic analyst with 
the Economics Division, Canadian 
Department of Agriculture. In 1940 
he joined the Great-West Life Assur- 
ance Company as a farm inspector 
with the mortgage department. In 
1945 he was appointed mortgage 


supervisor, in 1947 became manager 
of mortgage investments, in 1954 
was appointed an assistant treasurer, 
and in 1955 an associate treasurer in 
charge of the company’s mortgage 
and real estate operations both in 
Canada and the USS. 

Mr. Elliott was born in Saskatoon, 
received his B.S.A. and M.Sc. from 
the University of Saskatchewan. He 
followed this with post-graduate 
studies at Cornell University. 

He is a past president of the 
Appraisal Institute of Canada and 
of the Mortgage Loans Association 
of Manitoba. He is also a member 
of C.A.R.E.B., and vice-chairman of 
the Research Committee of the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America 





Patrick J. Harvey 


Mr. Harvey has wide experience 
and training in general real estate 
operations. He has been particularly 
successful in subdivisions and project 
building, having developed about 
seven subdivisions in Brantford, On- 
tario, in recent years. 

A native of Ireland, he has lived 
in Brantford for the past 17 years, 
where he is owner-manager of P. J. 
Harvey Real Estate and president of 
P. J. Harvey and Webling Limited, 
Insurance. 


One of Canada’s best-known real- 
tors, he is a past president of 
O.A.R.E.B., having served on _ its 
executive for nine consecutive years. 
He is currently regional vice-presi- 
dent in C.A.R.E.B. for Ontario, on 
the President’s Advisory Committee 
of C.A.R.E.B., and chairman of the 
term “Realtor” for C.A.R.E.B. He 
is also a member of the Governing 
Council, member of the Education 
and Rules and Regulations Commit- 
tees for the C.I.R. He is past chair- 
man of the Brantford and Suburban 
Planning Board, past president of 
the Brantford Community Council 
and past director of the Brantford 
Board of Trade. 
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across the Secretary’s desk 





You and Organized Real Estate 


Part Il — Salesman-Broker Participation 


This is the second in the series 
designed to illustrate the over-all 
pattern of organized real estate. 


The Fundamentals 


In any commentary on the par- 
ticipation of brokers and salesmen 
in organized real estate, it is first 
necessary that we review the funda- 
mental motivating factors behind 
this participation. The main one is 
that organized real estate has public 
acceptance. The public accepts or- 
ganized real estate because of the 
foundation upon which it is built— 
adherence to a code of ethics and a 
high standard of business principles. 


A Part Of and A Part In 


To be part of an organization does 
not necessarily mean being active in 
it. We are all participants in organ- 
ized real estate, yet only a small 
proportion of our membership is 
active in participation. It should be 
kept in mind that the benefits ac- 
cruing to individual members are in 
direct proportion to their activity 
within the organization. 


We all know that the mechanical 
structure of organized real estate in 
Canada consists basically of a Board 
of Directors and a paid staff. The 
Board sets the policy and gives direc- 
tion to the paid staff who in turn 
carry out the policy. 


Many of us assume participation 
in organized real estate means the 
holding of office at the national, 
provincial or local levels, but this is 
not the only criterion of activity. 
Participation begins with the indi- 
vidual and belongs to the individual. 

The first step is consultation be- 
tween salesmen and brokers from 
different firms on day-to-day matters. 
However informal, this is definitely 
a form of participation in organized 
real estate. 


The second step is through ex- 
change of information, ideas, clients 
and listings. It is only through 
organized real estate that exchange 
of clients and listings is possible. 


Step three brings the local Real 
Estate Board into the picture. This 
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is the medium through which the 
information exchange outlined in the 
first two steps is made truly effec- 
tive. Through the local Board the 
co-operative listing system is con- 
ducted, and co-op, of course, encour- 
ages the highest degree of individual 
participation in organized real estate. 


From the point of view of individual 
profit from affiliation with organ- 
ized real estate, attendance at meet- 
ings of all levels is most effective. 
Board meetings are arranged to give 
members the benefit of top-flight 
speakers, panel discussions on per- 
tinent questions, and other activities 
all designed to increase our knowl- 
edge of our profession and in turn 
our service to our customers. 


All the forms of participation out- 
lined so far are, so to speak, within 
the family — within the bounds of 
real estate organization. There are 
many others which accrue to the 
benefit of the profession, such as 
community activity. These include 
support of municipal programs to 
obtain new industry, modernization 
of zoning laws, building codes, en- 
forcement of local ordinances, out- 
lawing of bad housing conditions. 
These bring us into direct contact 
with the public, further good will, 
and should be undertaken by all 
Boards as much as possible. 


As our organization is broadened 
to encompass provincial associations, 
culminating in the national associa- 
tion, the field of participation is 
enlarged. The most obvious method 
is attendance at the annual confer- 


ence; here the individual member 
participates at the national level 
directly. 

We must also consider indirect 


participation in the national asso- 
ciation, through membership in pro- 
vincial and local Boards. For in- 
stance, the real estate licensing laws 
and Acts governing the sale of real 
estate are under the jurisdiction of 
the provincial governments. These 
laws and Acts are the foundation 
upon which we operate, and in many 
instances exist through the efforts 
of organized real estate. It can 


W. H. FOLLOWS 


Executive Secretary 
C.A.R.E.B. 


easily be seen that our participation 
in this can only be indirect. We 
cannot effectively approach govern- 
mental bodies as individuals, but 
only through our official organization. 


One of the most beneficial forms 
of indirect participation lies, of 
course, in the use of the term 
“realtor.” It is becoming synonymous 
in the public eye with high standards 
of business practice. It also makes 
available to members of the Cana- 
dian Association a wider field of 
organized real estate, since it is only 
through our organization that we are 
affiliated with the largest real estate 
organization in the world — The 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and its many Institutes in 
the US. 


The amount of participation any 
individual makes remains his own 
business; but we should all remember 
that each of us owes some of our 
time and effort to our real estate 
organization. It exists to further 
our interests, and each of us owes 
participation in return for the very 
real benefits received. 


Founded 1896 
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Monthly Co-op 
Statistics Report 





It seems apparent-that from time to time member 
Boards reach a plateau in gross sales per month, and 
then strive to break the pattern which they fear may 
become established. This is especially true of some of 
the bigger Boards; for many months Toronto has been 
trying to break the $7 million month and Hamilton has 
been shooting for a $4 million month. 


In May, Toronto has broken this co-op barrier with 
$7,177,800. Hamilton has overshot the $4 million goal 
by $603,999. Congratulations are in order for these two 
Boards. 


There has been only one change in rank among the 
top 10 in May, with Ottawa taking over fifth place from 
Winnipeg, with gross sales of $1,712,673. 


Deadline 


We regret that the May figures are not too complete. 
Many Boards did not have their figures in at press 
deadline. We wish to stress the importance of prompt 
reporting from member Boards in order that the monthly 
Co-op Report may be up-to-date and complete. 


SAVE MILES — WIN SMILES 


SAVE TIME — THEY SIGN 
When Your 
Listings 

Look Like 
Colour TV 


Projectograph 
is the Answer 


Get those "tough" listings by featuring 
colour pictures automatically and con- 
tinuously in your office. 


Then sell by colour. Use regular 


35 mm. colour film. Costs less than 
al 8c. per picture. 


CANADIAN PROJECTO SUPPLY CO. 
Box 42, St. Catharines, Ont. 


















Phil Seagrove, better known 
as "Mr. Co-op", with the 
monthly statistical summary 
of co-op operations across 
the country. 


Co-op Graph 
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New Boards Reporting 


We are pleased to note the returns of two more 
Boards—New Westminster and Guelph. New West- 
minster is certainly going to be a contender, as it starts 
off in twelfth place with $1,330,020 for the first five 
months. 


Among the top 10 only five Boards actually passed 
their April gross in May. But the top two—Toronto and 
Hamilton—really outdid themselves with increases of 
one-and-a-third million and nearly a million, respectively. 
Total increase in gross sales in May over April are down 
by about three-quarters of a million; total listings and 
total listings sold are also down from last month. 


Population and Income 


Lower levels of family formation continued in 1955 
with a net increase in the number of families of 78,900 
compared to 85,300 in 1954 and 92,700 in 1953. This de- 
cline was largely the result of reduced immigration but 
it also refiects a smaller number of marriages. The 
effects of the low birth-rates of the 1930’s are being re- 
flected in a reduction in the number of people reaching 
marriageable age at this time. 


Real incomes rose substantially in 1955. Personal dis- 
posable income increased by 9 per cent from the first 
nine months of 1954 to the corresponding period of 1955; 
with consumer prices relatively stable, this increase re- 
flected a rise in real terms as well as in money terms. 


On a per capita basis, real income increased by 7 per 
cent. 
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APPRAISAL 
SECTION 


Your Appraisal Editor, J. |. Stewart is 
a graduate of Toronto University and 
Osgoode Law School. He has studied 
Business Administration and Appraisal. 
Mr. Stewart is Appraisal manager at 
Shortill & Hodgkins Ltd., Toronto. 








For What It's Worth 





by W. F. THOMSON, A.R.A. 


W. F. Thomson, this month's appraisal author, was born and raised 
on a farm in Peel County south of Brampton. In 1940 he graduated 
from the University of Toronto, Ontario Agricultural College, with a 
B.S.A. There followed two years of mining in northern Ontario and 
Quebec, mainly in survey and development. Then came four years in 
the Royal Canadian Engineers with specialization in heavy con- 
struction. 


His career as an appraiser started with studies at university, and he 
passed examinations as an accredited rural appraiser in 1954. 


Mr. Thomson is a Member of the Appraisal Institute and of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada, and is presently employed as settle- 
ment officer and appraiser for the Veterans’ Land Act and consultant 
appraiser for other organizations. 


€ 

To-day change is taking place very rapidly; this most 
important principle of change is of the utmost import- 
ance and must be considered very carefully by an 
appraiser valuing farm property near an expanding 
metropolis. He must look at the property in transition 
and not as it might superficially appear. Many forces 
are continually at work, economically, socially and 
politically, which determine the best use of the property. 


While this look into the future may appear risky, 
it is the duty of the appraiser to consider it in arriving 
at the value of the property which is after all the present 
worth of future benefits. It is only by exercising careful 
judgment and by considerable research that a reasonable 
value is arrived at which does not reflect either a too 
optimistic or too pessimistic attitude. The appaiser 
must anticipate developments in the future. 


It has been said quite wisely that wherever you are 
going begin where you are. Therefore, in estimating 
the value of our farm property we would be wise to 
consider its value in its present use and consider this 
as basic value. As a farm is considered an investment 
property, our main approach to value would be from the 
income standpoint. To this we must add or subtract 
various features which make the property worth more 
or less than its actual capitalized income. These would 
be factors such as services, proximity to a village, near- 
ness to markets and the like. This basic value arrived 
at near a growing city might range from $200 to $300 
an acre, would reflect the value of the property in its 
present use and set the lower limit of value. It would 
closely approximate what the operator would have to pay 
for a farm of similar productive capacity with the 
necessary adjustments in a community which was not 
being influenced by an expanding economy. Up to this 
point the appraiser would be carrying through a routine 
appraisal combining mechanical calculations with good 
judgment. 

To determine whether this property will be worth 
more than its basic value and to what extent will entail 
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Estimating Farm Values 


a great deal of research. Many hundreds of properties 
have been purchased or optioned at several times their 
basic value in the hopes that future development will 
send their value skyrocketing. Some of the choicest of 
these properties will be developed and considerable profits 
realized. However, when we consider that money doubles 
itself in seven years at 10 per cent interest, many of 
these speculative purchases will have to be turned over 
within seven years at over double their cost to realize 
a profit for the investor. Therefore it is absolutely 
necessary to keep in mind the time factor. If we can 
safely foresee, for example, $1,000 an acre value in a 
few years, we should calculate the present worth of this 
amount keeping in mind the risk as well as the interest 
rate and the necessary carrying charges. The research 


which it will be necessary to carry out before we can 
estimate the time at which the property will be ripe 
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Prospects 


The Toronto Daily Star is welcomed into hundreds 
of thousands of Ontario homes as the family news- 
paper. These families depend on The Star not only 
to provide the news and feature topics of the day. 
They have come to rely on the advertising columns 
of their family newspaper to provide goods and ser- 
vices for all their daily needs. This confidence in 
their newspaper, presells the advertised products. 


That is the reason for the tremendous response 
to advertising in The Star. 


Knowing that Toronto Daily Star readers are 
pre-sold buyers, Realtors place more “Properties 
For Sale” advertisements in The Star than in both 
other Toronto newspapers combined, (over 25,000 
more during 1955). 
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tor development will embrace both ecnomic, social and 
political changes which may take place. One or more 
of these forces determines the pattern of real estate 
costs, real estate values and real estate prices. 


These forces are dynamic. They also react on one 
another, so must all be considered together. Various 
trends influence these three forces. Today the trend 
appears to be a move from the city to the country, 
creating a demand for rural housing. This is the social 
change in progress. Families now are making good 
wages and financing is easy. This economic trend pro- 
motes the sale of better-class homes on well-landscaped, 
serviced lots as compared to depression times when we 
saw the cheap frame dwelling on posts in unserviced 
areas. To curb and control development there has arisen 
the vast and complicated system of planning and develop- 
ment rules and regulations. This political force aimed 
at promoting orderly development without overtaxing 
municipal services and finances has made or broken 


hundreds of properties and changed their value many, 
many times. 


The location of the property will be of primary 
importance in determining when the transition from 
farm to higher use may take place. A farm on the 
edge of a thriving village will probably be developed 
before a farm a concession or so removed. This location 
will not have as much bearing on the price as it will on 
the time factor. Usually the vendors are willing to wait 
to sell once a development starts, rather than sell at 
a present price and reinvest. 


Township zoning restrictions will exert a considerable 
influence on the present and future value of a farm 
property and will bear considerable investigation. Mainly 
the property will be zoned as rural residential or indus- 
trial. Farm land is usually zoned as rural and as 
development takes place may be re-zoned as residential 
or industrial. This zoning transition both as to time 
and purpose will have a tremendous influence as to the 
future worth. The forces which may cause this tran- 
sition could be economic, social, political or a combi- 
nation of all. 


Availability of services may hasten or retard develop- 


ment. This is closely related to the location of the 
property. People are demanding water and sewage 
facilities. Present systems around most large centers 


are already overtaxed and carrying several times the 
load they were designed to carry. Municipalities are 
already debentured very highly and are loath to commit 
their finances further. School services are usually 
inadequate and their expansion becomes a charge against 
the newly-developed land. Transportation is another 
important consideration. The pattern of development 
closely precedes the expansion of transportation facilities, 
both roads and public transportation. 


Employment will have a very important bearing on 
speed of development. A new industry moves into an 
area and very shortly there is a boom in real estate as 
workers seek housing near their place of employment. 
This boom does not take place only in the immediate 
vicinity of the new industry, but is usually more pro- 
nounced around smaller centers within easy access of 
this employment. 

A close study is required of the general pattern of 
development. The larger center appears to grow out 
so far, then slows down. Development spurts up at 
smaller centers surrounding the larger center. These 
smaller centers develop as the social, economic and 
political forces move them. We may see a small center 
enjoy sudden popularity as a fad. Erection of a large 
factory may open up another section, creating an eco- 
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nomic force. Change in a municipal council and rewrite 
of zoning regulations can throw another area open for 
development. 

After we have arrived at the basic value of the 
property and made a detailed analysis of the general 
district to determine if or when the subject property 
will have a higher and better use, it is necessary to 
make some adjustments for the actual physical con- 
dition of the property itself. A property which has a 
large amount of frontage will be worth more than a 
similar property with limited frontage. Similarly, a 
rolling property which presents difficulties in the instal- 
lation of services such as roads and sewers will not 
have as much value as a level property suited to easy 
development. The general policy of the township regard- 
ing financing and contributions will also have a direct 
bearing. All of these adjustments will, of course, be 
influenced by what we have determined to be the highest 
and best use for the property. The exceptional highest 
and best use should not be overlooked in considering 
all the commoner ones. Who could have foreseen the 
potential value in some of the rugged farms of King 
County which are now expensive 10-acre estate develop- 
ments served by their own private roads, lakes and 
wooded picnic grounds? 

To make a detailed list of all the factors aad con- 
siderations in estimating farm values near an expanding 
metropolis would be indeed a laborious undertaking 
and provide dull reading. If we keep in mind the prin- 


ciple of transition and the three forces which will bring 
about these changes, we shall arrive at a reasonable 
Take time to consider before pricing the property 
out of the reach of reasonable profit for the developer, 


and attempt to foresee the possibilities in the present 
and the future. 


value. 
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How the Realtor 
Helps the Builder 


There is a “brothers- 
under-the-skin” relation- 
ship which is growing be- 
tween realtors and build- 
ers now that the home 
buyer has moved from 
the sellers’ market into 
the buyers’ market. This 
relationship has resulted 
in an amicable arrange- 
ment between the realtor 
and the builder to the ad- 
vantage of both in the 
matter of fees, quick sales 
and custom construction. 

In this light, I would 
like to explain some of 
the ways that a realtor 
can be of assistance to a builder whether he is a mass 
producer of homes financed under the National Housing 
Act or a custom builder used to constructing, say, five 
or six homes a year. 





Clifford W. Rogers 


Both types of builder have something in common— 
they want to turn over the completed project as quickly 
“two heads are 
In the real estate field nowadays you 


as possible. There is an old adage: 
better than one.” 
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Clifford W. Rogers, President of the Toronto 
Real Estate Board, wrote this article to builders, 
explaining the benefits they might obtain 

from close co-operation with realtors 


are hiring more than two heads in almost any firm 
when you engage the services of a real estate broker. 
There is usually a staff of men and women well qualified 
to assist you in the sale of the house or houses. They 
have been trained and, in most provinces, are licensed 
to do this job. 

Here are some of the ways they can assist you: 
under the National Housing Act, the first problem a 
builder has is to get suitable land at a reasonable price 
which will enable him to keep the selling prices of his 
homes at a fair market price. A realtor is about the 
best qualified person to know where such land exists, 
and will save the builder many dollars in man-hours 
alone which he would have spent hunting for such 
property. 

The realtor can help the builder select plans for his 
homes that will appeal to the average purchasers in the 
price ranges at which his houses will be selling. 

A realtor will help the builder in choosing plans for 
houses compatible to the area in which he is building. 


Through his knowledge of proper advertising methods 
and technique a realtor is able to both save the builder 
a great deal of time and money and obtain maximum 
results from the advertising dollars spent. 


A realtor employs highly trained and efficient sales 
personnel who can help the builder combat much of 
the sales resistance that is prevalent with buyers today. 
These salesmen are able to advise the clients properly 
in regard to financial and other problems that arise in 
the purchase of a home. By giving clients sound, sincere 
advice, salesmen employed and trained by a realtor are 
better able to eliminate a great many difficulties that 
arise for a builder who might otherwise employ unskilled 
sales help to sell his properties. 


A realtor will relieve the builder of the tedious 
problem of follow-up with the purchaser to ensure the 
CMHC loan application forms getting to the loaning 
institution on time, also getting the purchaser’s choice 
of colors for paint, tile, etc., and the many other details 


that have to be taken care of after a contract has been 
signed. 


A realtor can help the builder in getting the pur- 
chaser to see his or her solicitor to sign all the necessary 
papers on time, thereby forestalling any possibility of a 
delay in the closing of the transaction. 


In custom building, the realtor not only can assist 
the builder in purchasing the land he requires for his 
operation, but he can work with the builder in co-opera- 
tion with the customer and his architect. There have 
been many cases where a realtor has offered the builder 
valuable help in this field. 

The realtor can help the builder in financing his home 
by arranging mortgages, building permits and so on. 

The realtor can ensure the builder of receiving a 
fair price for his property, as most purchasers who buy 
direct automatically cut the builder’s price by the amount 
of the selling commission and in most cases much more. 

A realtor can spread a great deal of goodwill for 
the builder and help him to create a reputation for fair 
dealing and good workmanship. 


—Reprinted from National Builder, April, 1936. 
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A Home Is Sold... 


(Ed.'s Note: The following article from the 
Ottawa Journal brings to one's attention most 
clearly the fact that we who sell homes sell 
more than bricks and mortar. It highlights 
the psychological reactions that one en- 
counters in many transactions—for many 
people the sale or purchase of their home is 
the largest deal in their lives. It is good 
that realtors are aware of the vendor's prac- 
tical problems, but it does no harm to keep in 
mind the emotional factors. Every person 
must experience some nostalgia when selling 
his home, and we as real estate sales per- 
sonnel should be able to recognize this situ- 
ation and be prepared to do whatever is 
possible to be of assitance to our clients when 
they sell their dreams, hopes, happiness and 


despair—their home.) 
6 


The sign is down and strangers 
have ceased tramping through the 
house. The house is sold. We will 
not vacate for several months but 
our home is sold. 


Selecting a real estate agent, get- 
ting an appraisal and listing the 
house were all rather interesting. 
The first sinking feeling came when 
the real estate man brought out the 
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“For Sale” sign. Each blow as he 
drove the iron post into the terraced 
lawn hurt as though it were piercing 
our flesh. And signing the accept- 
ance of an offer seemed as final as 


a doctor’s decree of “three months 
to live.” 


Business transfers come to men 
and women every day. Hundreds of 
houses change owners each 24 hours. 
Nothing extraoridinary has happened 
to us. Nevertheless, 15 years of our 
lives have been spent within the 
shelter of these walls. The children 
have grown from toddlers to juniors 
in high school. Two pets, whose 
passing tore chunks out of our hearts, 
lie buried under the elm tree in the 
back yard. 


Not Inanimate 


There have been joys and sadness 
shared with the neighbors whom we 
cannot take with us when we move. 
Laughter and happiness, problems 
faced and solved, and tears shed over 
sorrows. So many of life’s expe- 
riences, some great, some unimport- 
ant to any save ourselves, have come 
to us here. These inanimate walls 
of wood and brick have grown to be 
a part of us and there is no joy in 
the thought of separation. 


The advertisement in the paper 
with its cold, clear details, was fac- 
tually correct. “Attractive, four- 
bedroom, brick house overlooking 
lake. Near schools and bus line. 
Oak floors, new roof, fuel fireplace, 
hot air heating’ and so on. It 
described our home but it described 
it in the impersonal manner of one 
depicting a corpse. The life and 
warmth and little individual charac- 
teristics that make personality were 
missing. Nor did it tell of the 
memories that live on in this house. 


Poignant Memories 


There are many memories and 
they come crowding back, now that 
we soon must leave. ‘Fuel fire- 
place” in the advertisement means 
only a cold brick structure at one 
end of the living room. But in our 
memories we see a lad brimming 
with life and gaiety who joked and 
laughed before our fireplace and then 
went off to war. His mortal remains 
lie in far-off Cyprus. But when the 
lights are dimmed, with the fireplace 
aglow, we see him again, young, 
virile, carefree, with the firelight 
flickering on his face. 


The roof has shed the rains of 
three seasons. It is young enough 
to be labelled a “new roof” in the 
advertisement, yet old enough to have 
acquired personality. That streak of 
white paint, for instance, that runs 
down the verandah roof like the 
stripe of a skunk. Two years of 
sun and rain, wind and snow have 
weathered it somewhat but it is still 
there, silent proof that a paint can 
tips on a sloping roof. Silent witness 
to the male urge to pause and look 
when a pretty girl passed on the 
street. 


“Well-screened casement windows.” 
The thought of leaving the screen 
for the big window at the stair land- 
ing is not pleasing. The carpentry 
is not the best and the wire netting 
is not stretched as tightly as it 
should be. But it was a father and 
son job, from purchase of materials 
to fitting the completed screen in the 
window. That afternoon at the work 
bench in the basement is a treasured 
memory. 


Personal Touches 


And that window with the obvi- 
ously amateur puttying job. The 
children were younger then and they 
saw nothing wrong with using a 
window as a backstop for a game of 
catch. David had watched a ball 
game and returned home full of 
enthusiasm. Sis was not filled with 
the same brand of inspiration. A fast 
ball got away from her and ended 
up in the butter dish on the dining 
room table, well garnished with 
slivers of glass. 


“Near schools.” There was a day 
when we were glad that it was also 
near a hospital. A bleak day when 
my wife, desperately ill, went off in 
an ambulance. As they carried her 
out, her eyes, though filled with pain, 
moved over every part of the house 
within her range of vision. “I love 
this home,” she whispered. ‘Promise 
that I’ll come back.’ I promised. 
It took all the doctors’ skill and all 
my prayers, but she did return to 
bring sunshine to our home once 
more. 


Memories of gay parties and groups 
around the piano singing in joyous 
harmony—children sprawled on the 
living room rug reading comics, the 
dog on the back of the chesterfield 
by the window, her tail pumping a 
greeting as I step off the bus; mem- 
ories of a thousand events that make 
up 15 years of our lives. 
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construction standards — fireproof or 
semi-fireproof, with elevator and gar- 
den facilities, a good view, easy prox- 
imity to public transportation and 
with an excellent reputation. The 
building will be better received by 
the investor if it is in the higher 
rental brackets instead of in the gen- 
eral category of low-rental housing. 


Of all commercial properties, down- 
town retail store buildings under long 
lease to major merchandising com- 
panies are of prime interest to for- 
eign investors. These properties in- 
clude variety and department store 
chains. Not only is the covenant or 
financial stability of the tenant be- 
yond question, but the real estate, 
apart from the tenant, is of great 
value. In many instances it can be 
worth $100 to $200 per square foot 
and therefore even with the building 
vacant, the land value will remain 
high and useful for alternate pur- 
poses. This security is inherent in 
the make-up of great cities the world 
over. (All these remarks on Cana- 
dian cities refer to the major metro- 
politan centers, of course.) 


Ideally, the property should be 
under lease to one tenant on a “net 
lease’”’ basis. This means a lease 
whereby the tenant pays the land- 
lord the agreed rental and in addition 
pays all other charges on the prop- 
erty, including real estate taxes, in- 
surance, all operating expenses, 
maintenance and all repairs. This 
leaves the investor in the happy 
position of being able to predict 
future returns on his cash investment 
and being free of uncertain costs 
which could substantially reduce his 
margin. 


Similar investments can be 
achieved with other downtown build- 
ings as well as retail stores. 


In office buildings, the deal is 
made with a single tenant, as in the 
case of the new Toronto head office 
of the Imperial Oil Co. Propositions 
have been made to this company by 
private investors which would pro- 
vide for the taking over of the build- 
ing on a net lease of 20 years or 
longer. 


Certain types of downtown office 
buildings are also attractive to the 
foreign investor even although they 
contain upwards of 50 tenants, in- 
cluding lawyers, accountants, insur- 
ance branch offices, and the like. 
The vacancy factor in good buildings, 
many of which have been modern- 
ized, is negligible. Short-term rentals 


three to five years—are common in 
this type of building, and, if located 
favorably in the heart of an expand- 
ing city, rents are stable and high. 


Lease-Back Favored 

However, the long-term net lease 
with a major Canadian or interna- 
tional company is still regarded as 
the prize for foreign investors. As 
well as commercial buildings, indus- 
trial buildings (usually plants of 
20,000 sq. ft. and over, one-storey, 
with about 15 per cent finished office 
area) present equal opportunities. 


Foreign investors are doing well in 
Canada in this field. Usually they 
are linked to a construction company 
and the “package deal” is arranged 
with a well-known company such as 
Frigidaire, Westinghouse or Good- 
year, to design, build and lease the 
building for 15 to 20 years on the 
net basis. 

Individual foreign investors, how- 
ever, prefer a straight purchase of 
either commercial or industrial prop- 
erties, well leased and well located. 
In this connection the sale-lease-back 
deal has become popular, having dis- 
tinct advantages to both the pur- 
chaser and the seller. It occurs 
when a commercial or _ industrial 
company with top credit rating wishes 
to divest itself of real estate, having 
concluded that capital tied up in 
bricks and mortar can be put to 
better use elsewhere. The investor 
offers to purchase the building from 
the company and to lease it back on 
a net lease for periods ranging from 
15 to 20 years. This arrangement may 
be made where the building is exist- 
ing and in use, or may be made 
in advance of construction of a new 
building. It is most common where 
large food chains, variety stores, oil 
companies and other industrial firms 
are concerned. 


Normal financing carried on by the 
private investor involves first mort- 
gages on the property by insurance 
companies and other institutions mak- 
ing mortgage loans. This generally 
accounts for 60 per cent of the value 
of the property. Mortgage rates in 
Canada vary with the rest of the 
money market and at present (Janu- 
ary, 1956) are around 5% per cent 
for prime investments. During the 
past two years this rate has been as 
low as 4%4 per cent and as high as 
6 per cent. Normally the mortgage 
is of the amortizing type requiring 
repayment over a period of 20 to 25 
years in fixed monthly amounts in- 
cluding principal and interest. Some 
investments are financed by mort- 
gage bond issues and placed with one 
or more institutions. In recent years 


Pe 








Some Typical Yields 


The return or yield that the foreign investor can 
expect from his Canadian property varies from a low 
of 612 per cent to a high of 15 per cent, depending on 
the risk involved—-the higher the risk, the higher the 
return. This yield is a “free and clear” return on the 
purchase price of the property, that is, after the payment 
of all expenses, without regard to principal and interest 
on the mortgage if one exists, but before depreciation. 
The following gives some idea of yields on various prop- 
erties in major metropolitan areas: 

Prime downtown retail store under long-term lease 
to single tenant of strong financial standing. The net 
lease here is of great importance—6.5 to 7 per cent. 

Prime downtown office building under long-term net 
lease to single tenant of strong financial standing. The 


net lease here is of great importance—7 per cent. 


Prime downtown retail store or office building under 


Secondary downtown retail store or office buidding 
under lease to multiple tenants of average financial 
standing—10 per cent. 


Well located downtown apartment buildings—10 to 
11 per cent. 


Secondary or suburban retail store or office building 
under long-term net lease to single tenant of strong 
financial standing, depending on the length of the lease 
7 to 9 per cent. 


Industrial property under long-term net lease to single 


tenant of strong financial standing, depending on. the 
length of the lease—7 to 10 per cent. 


Secondary or suburban retail store or office building 
under lease to multiple tenants of average financial 
standing. This includes shopping centers—10 to 12 
per cent. 


lease to multiple tenants of strong financial stand- Secondary or suburban apartment properties—12 to 
ing—8 to 9 per cent. 15 per cent. 
there has been little public mortgage purchases are made without regard The single individual with large 


bond financing of real estate. 


to first mortgage financing. 


These funds, however, is still the most 


Trust Funds Growing in 
Importance 

While the equity in the purchase, 
or the amount of cash required above 
the first mortgage, is generally put 
up by an individual, syndicate or trust 
group, it may be noted that some 


Many 


found the general in- 


realtors have 


surance business a pro- 
fitable 


estate. 


sideline to real 


Our group of indepen- 
dent companies pro- 
vides the necessary fa- 


cilities. 


purchasers are usually trust or pen- 
sion funds, insurance companies or 
fraternal organizations. Trust or 
pension funds are growing in import- 
ance in real estate transactions be- 
cause of the amount of money they 
represent in our present-day eco- 
nomy. Until recently such funds 
have restricted their investments to 
bonds and preferred stock but with 
the need for further investment out- 
lets due to the rapid growth of such 
funds, the Canadian real estate 
market can expect to see greater 
interest from this source. 


Another recent development in 
Canadian real estate purchases is the 
“syndicate buyer.” Together such 
individuals can put up as much as 
$5 million for a single real estate 
purchase. They provide opportuni- 
ties for the smaller investor to par- 
ticipate in better quality investments 
in Canadian real estate. 


active purchaser of investment prop- 
erties. Some can handle investments 
requiring one to two million in cash. 
Even though from other lands, they 
are well acquainted, either through 
their broker or through personal 
knowledge, with the Canadian real 
estate investment picture. 

In the greatest number of cases 
Americans appear to be entering 
Canadian real estate with long-term 
investment rather than capital gains 
in mind. The Canadian Department 
of National Revenue’s definition of 
capital gains as distinct from income 
differs from that used in the United 
States, and outsiders who contem- 
plate dealing in Canadian real estate 
with capital gains in mind should 
consult a tax expert first. Capital 
gains, when treated as such by the 
authorities, are tax-exempt. 


—Reprinted from 
International Investment Quarterly, 


Summer, 1956. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Dick Whitney, President, Kitchener 
F. N. McFarlane, Vice-President, Ottawa 


Regional Directors: Wilf Webb, London; Phil 
Seagrove, Hamilton; W. J. Nix, Toronto; 
Bernie Kelly, North Bay; P. H. McKeown, 
Ottawa. 





Chatham 


The Chatham Real Estate Board 
is planning a scheme of operations 
in connection with co-operative sell- 
ing which, when put into practice, 
will be beneficial to Chatham realtors. 
It is being handled by a committee 
composed of Messrs. Patterson and 
Brown. The scheme includes the 
purchase of new photographic equip- 
ment and new types of forms for 
detail on properties being sold on 
co-op. 


Windsor 


On May 30 the Windsor Real 
Estate Board had the pleasure of 
helping George Lawton, realtor, cele- 
brate his 40th year in the real estate 
business. 


Mr. Lawton came to Windsor 40 
years ago and started his firm which 
now handles loans and general insur- 
ance in addition to real estate. He 
presented to the Windsor Board an 
interesting resume of his career 
through the years, during which he 
has seen the population of the city 
grow from 30,000 people to 188,000. 


On behalf of the Board, Paul 
Robarts thanked Mr. Lawton for his 
talk and congratulated him on his 
achievement. A social hour followed. 

* * aK 


Windsor realtors are mourning the 
death of P. S. Jeffery, one of their 
members. A group of members, in- 
cluding President Alex Hoffman, 
attended the funeral. 


Toronto 


The Toronto Real Estate Board 
recently supplied all members with 
an attractive framed copy of the 


20 


3 am a Realtor 


© protect the imbrodual right of real egtate otpn 
ersinp and te widen the opportunity to enor it 


© be bonorsbir and honest in ali dealings; 


0 Seek better to represent mp clients or building 
mr knowledge and compeience 
Oat forip towards afl m the spit of the 
Molden Rule 


© secbe well mr community, and through it me 
tountre 


6 observe the Realtors Code of Cthus and 
tonform my conduct to us tafty ideals. 


Realtor’s Pledge. 
able for hanging in one’s office, and 
advises the public that the Realtor 
has adopted a strict code of ethics 
in keeping with his membership in 


The pledge is suit- 


the Board an excellent public 
relations gesture. 


London 


Wilfred W. Evans, London realtor 
for a quarter of a century, died 
recently. He was owner and oper- 
ator of W. W. Evans Real Estate. 

Mr. Evans was most active in 
Board activities, as well as in many 
community enterprises. He was a 
past president of the London Board 
and a member of the Property Own- 
ers’ Association. 


Fellow realtors extend their sym- 
pathy to his family. 


St-Catharines - Niagara 


Presentation of Certificates of 
Merit to all past presidents of 
Niagara District Real Estate Board, 
now St. Catharines-Niagara Real 
Estate Board, was made by the pre- 
sident of the Ontario Association of 
Real Estate Boards, Dick Whitney, 
on behalf of the St. Catharines- 
Niagara Board, in recognition of their 
time and effort given freely during 
their terms of office. Recipients 
included: L. A. Plumby, 1937, ’38, 
54; Jack Collins, 1939, ’40, 42; E. J. 
Graves, 1941; W. A. Fraser, 1943; 


Association of 
Real Estate Boards 


Cc. C. Patterson, 1944, '45; J. W. 
Preston, 1946; R. C. Young, 1947; 
Lloyd Knox, 1948; Dave McMillan, 
1949; A. A. Youngblut, 1950, ’51; 
J. McCausland, 1952; James Usher, 
1953; and Andy Hawreliak, 1955. 


The presentations were made at a 
joint meeting of the three Niagara 
Peninsula Boards on May 17, follow- 
ing an O.A.R.E.B. Directors’ meeting. 


Development 
Alexander-Wellesley 


Brethour and Morris Ltd. today 
dramatically withdrew their bid for 
redevelopment of the Alexander-Wel- 
lesley area, in a communication sent 
to Board of Control. 


The company warned that Board of 
Control, by its actions, had “dis- 
couraged private enterprise co-opera- 
tion in any future redevelopment pro- 
gram”. It urged the Board to consider 
that private enterprise had spent up- 
wards of $100,000 in submitting pro- 
posals, apart from the $25,000 surety 
deposit, required from each bidder. 


Yet the Board had acted in less than 
a businesslike-way. For instance, it 
had announced the closing of tenders 
February 15 and then in June, had 
allowed a bidder, Industrial Lease- 
holds, Ltd., to jump its offer of $70,- 
000 a year lease—a reasonable figure 
—to the fantastic amount of $370,000 
a year for the last 40 years of the 65 
year contract. 


In fact, the Board had virtually 
thrown the whole matter “on the 
auction block”, said the Brethour and 
Morris statement. 


Commenting on the brief, Jack B. 
Bedder, sales manager, Brethour and 
Morris Ltd., said the fact that Indus- 
trial Leaseholds have so enormously 
increased their bid, apparently on the 
very spur of the moment, and that the 
City allowed them to do so after 
closing tenders, “introduces such an 
Alice-in-Wonderland atmosphere to 
the negotiations that reason has 
virtually been lost”. 
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- ALBERTA ALBUM 


A thumbnail sketch of your fellow Realtors 
in Alberta so you'll know who's who. 





H. A. Blair 


Mr. Blair established his business 
in Stettler, Alberta, in 1909. Born 
in Glengarry County, Ontario, he 
organized the first Good Roads As- 
sociation and the first Automobile 
Club in the district, and served as 
president of both for a number of 
years. 


A steadfast community worker, he 
served on the Stettler Town Council 
for 20 years, 16 as mayor, and six 
as president of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Blair’s real estate firm is now 
operated under the name of Blair 
Realty and Insurance, since the entry 
of his son, G. A. Blain, into active 
participation. Mr. Blair Senior is 
still active, however, both in real 
estate enterprises and community 
activities. 


Alberta Association 

The directors of the Alberta Real 
Estate Association recently decided 
to supply copies of the Canadian 
Realtor to all members not attached 
to one of the four boards in the 
province. The magazine will be sup- 
plied free of charge for the next 
eight issues and, it is hoped, will 
encourage members in rural areas 
to join the Canadian Association. 


The directors also recently an- 
nounced that the 1957 A.R.E.A. con- 
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Association 


vention will be held in Edmonton 
in February. It will be a one-day 
affair and will feature a prominent 
American realtor as guest speaker. 


The A.R.E.A. is planning to dis- 
tribute to all members an engraved 
membership card suitable for fram- 
ing. The cards will bear the signa- 
tures of the president and secretary- 
treasurer, and a colored seal will be 
distributed to members yearly, indi- 
cating current membership. 


Licensing Legislation 


As reported in the last issue, a 
delegation of Alberta realtors under 
the chairmanship of Clair J. Cote 
of Calgary recently called on the 
Hon. A. J. Hooke, Minister of Munic- 
ipal Affairs for the Province of 
Alberta. The purpose of the visit 
was to discuss changes in the Real 
Estate Agents’ Licensing Act to pro- 
vide for examinations of agents and 
salesmen prior to licensing. 

The delegation received a cordial 
reception, and the directors of the 
A.R.E.A. recently approved the pre- 
paration of a brief to be presented 
to the next session of the Alberta 
Legislature. The brief is to be drawn 
up and presented by a solicitor and 
will recommend that salesmen hold 
a license in the province for two 
years prior to being granted an 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Aubrey M. Edwards, President, Calgary 

J. N. Winterburn, vice-president, Edmonton 
Directors: E. Jackson, Calgary; E. Sanders, 
Calgary; H. Milstad, Edmonton; R. Grierson, 
Edmonton; J. Rushfeldt, Delburne; L. Coward, 
Lethbridge; E. A. Wiseman, Red Deer. 


agent’s license, and further that 
salesmen and agents will be required 
to pass an examination prior to being 
granted a provincial license. 

It was pointed out to the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs that 44 of the 
48 states in the United States now 
have a licensing Act and 39 of the 
states have an examination of one 
kind or another. 


Land Title Registration Fees 


In view of the increase in Land 
Title Registration Fees in the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, the A.R.E.A. recently 
forwarded a letter to Premier Man- 
ning requesting that this matter be 
reviewed, particularly as the fees 
affect the registration of low and 
medium-priced housing. The A.R.E.A. 
is taking this matter up with the 
various Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the province as well as 
with the Law Society of Alberta. 


Lethbridge 


Congratulations are being extended 
to the Lethbridge Real Estate Board 
on their recent change of organiza- 
tion. It is understood that the Leth- 
bridge Board will now be known as 
the Lethbridge Real Estate Board 
Co-operative Ltd., and that a co-op 
listing bureau will be in operation 
starting July 1. 


—— ne TO CORT 


Victoria 


On May 9 the Real Estate Board 
of Victoria held its annual meeting 
at the Empress Hotel, when 83 mem- 
bers and guests were present. 


Officers elected include: Alex H. 
Reed, Capital City Realty, immediate 
past president; John W. D. Mac- 
Cormac, Hagar & Swayne Ltd., pre- 
sident; B. Russell Ker of Ker & 
Stephenson Ltd., first vice-president; 
W. I. Boorman, Boorman Investments, 
second vice-president. Directors are: 
Philip D. P. Holmes, Pemberton 
Holmes Ltd.; W. Dickie, Dickie & 
Co. Realty; F. N. Cabeldu of F. N. 
Cabeldu Ltd.; and William Bailey, 
Newstead Realty Ltd. 


Greetings were brought to the 
meeting by Hugh Wilson from the 
Nanaimo Board, by Irwin Davis from 
the B.C. Real Estate Agents Licens- 
ing Board, and from the Vancouver 
Board by its president, Arthur 
Jacobson. 


Moncton 

Details of and problems relating 
to the rapid growth of Moncton were 
reviewed by city engineer A. V. 
McQuarrie in May in a speech to 
the Moncton Real Estate Board. Mr. 
McQuarrie outlined future plans for 
the city, designed to be integrated 
with the population and land growth 
of the city in coming years. John 
Ritcey was chairman of the meeting. 
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The Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects—“T he 
Gordon Commission” — has been appointed to take a long and careful 
look at the prospects ahead for the next twenty-five years. Here 

are extracts from a brief submitted to the Commission, 


by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


The Future in House Building 


The national economy has already 
displayed the productive capacity to 
accomplish this great task. There re- 
mains the challenge to give our cities 
a character and design worthy of this 
great opportunity. 


The provision of housing is a re- 
quirement, a consequence and a 
cause of national development. The 
quantity of a nation’s housing must 
fit the size of its population and sat- 
isfy the needs of the families which 
generate its vitality. At the same 
time the striving for ever higher 
standards of living presents a chal- 
lenge to the productive capacity and 
technical ingenuity of the nation. 
The place of housing in economic 
affairs may therefore be viewed in 
several different ways. 


First, the striving to obtain an im- 
proved living environment for the 
family is one of the strongest mo- 
tives which fires personal accomplish- 
ment. The continual quest for higher 
standards of housing is one of the 
principal goals of society. This quest 
finds its expression not only in in- 
dividual pride in the home but also 
in collective concern for the proper 
housing of all members of the com- 
munity. 


Second, the nation’s stock of hous- 
ing is one of its most valuable assets, 
representing the cumulative product 
of many decades of community build- 
ing. The house is, however, a declin- 
ing asset, subject both to physical 
deterioration and to obsolence result- 
ing from technological and _ social 
changes. The durability of housing, 
its conservation and eventual replace- 
ment are important factors in the 
maintenance of the nation’s housing 
resources. 


Third, the construction and main- 
tenance of housing is in itself a major 
national industry. It uses the primary 
products of forest and mine, it puts 
into action the industries which pro- 
duce building materials and domestic 
equipment and it employs a large 
force of skilled and unskilled labor on 
building sites. Furthermore housing 
embodies the investment of banks, 
life insurance companies, other mort- 
gage lenders and individual owners 
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of property. The housing industry 
has a many-sided relationship with 
the national economy. 

Fourth, the provision of adequate 
shelter can be regarded as an essen- 
tial prerequisite in releasing the full 
productive powers of the _ people. 
Housing is required in the right 
places and at the right price in order 
to bring the labor force into action 
where and when it is needed. 


Fifth, the creation of residential 
areas involves the design of street 
systems, public services and the sit- 
ing of shopping centres, schools and 
churches. The building of housing is 
therefore the initial step in shaping 
the pattern of communities which 
will influence the lives of many gen- 
erations. 


Quantity of Housing Stock 

There are now more than 3.8 mil- 
lion occupied dwellings in Canada. Of 
this number about %4 million are on 
farms, 2% million are in cities and 
towns and % million are in small 
communities and on the fringes of 
urban areas. The recent production 
of housing has followed the general 
shift of population from farms to 
cities, from rural communities to 
metropolitan areas and from central 
urban areas to suburbs. The oldest 
part of the housing is therefore on 
farms and near the central areas of 
cities. The newest part of the stock, 
largely but not entirely of good qual- 
ity, is in the suburban areas of cities 
and towns which have received the 
bulk of the million houses that have 
been built in the last decade. 


In 1951 about 20 per cent of rural 
and 9 per cent of urban dwellings in 
Canada were in need of major repair. 
In cities of over 30,000 population 
there were about 100,000 dwellings 
in this condition. Many dwellings 
lacked inside running water, over half 
the rural dwellings but not quite 6 per 
cent of those in cities. Some of the de- 
ficient housing is on the fringes of 
urban areas where municipal services 
have not yet been extended. Some of 
this lies in the path of the great urban 
development to take place in the next 
25 years and is likely to be improved 
or replaced by new housing develop- 


ments. The greater part of deficient 
housing within built-up areas is con- 
centrated around the inner cores of 
cities and awaits a process of urban 
redevelopment. 


The condition of Canada’s housing 
is reflected also in its age. About 
350,000 units, nearly 10 per cent of the 
whole stock, are now over 75 years 
old and over half a million units are 
from 50 to 75 years old. 


Population 


Population increase represents the 
most important single source of de- 
mand for increased housing stock at 
present. The estimates of family and 
non-family household increases that 
follow are based primarily upon a 
population forecast made available to 
the Corporation from another source. 
This forecast indicated the attain- 
ment of a population of 26,563,000 by 
1980. 


It is estimated that the number of 
families in Canada will increase by 
about 2,550,000 from 3,700,000 to 6,- 
250,000 over the next 25 years and, 
further, that the number of non- 
family households increase by 200,000 
from 450,000 to 650,000 in the same 
period. These estimates suggest an 
increase of 2,750,000 families and 
non-family households from 4,150,000 
to 6,900,000 between the end of 1955 
and the end of 1980. 


Crowding 


At the end of 1955 there were an 
estimated 350,000 families not main- 
taining their own households, mean- 
ing that they were living in some 
other family’s dwellings or living as 
part of a household the head of which 
did not belong to the family. While 
this figure does not represent the 
total number of families sharing ac- 
commodation, since in addition to 
these 350,000 there are the families 
whose dwellings they share, it does 
indicate the number of additional 
dwellings there would have to be be- 
fore each family could have a dwel- 
ling for its own use. 


For the most part, families not 
maintaining their own household are 
in this situation not because they do 
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not Want separate accommodation, 
but because they cannot afford it. 
Voluntary sharing of accommodation 
does no doubt occur, but infrequent- 
ly. The proportion of families not 
maintaining their own household de- 
clines sharply as incomes rise. In 
1951 90 per cent of all families had 
their own dwelling unit, as compared 
with over 99 per cent of families with 
incomes over $6,000 per annum. 


The proportion of families sharing 
accommodation is likely to decrease 
in the next 25 years. At best this 
kind of crowding could be eliminated 
altogether, although not without de- 
liberate public action toward that 
end. Whatever happens to incomes 
and to building costs there will still 
be sizeable numbers of families in 
1980 who cannot afford separate ac- 
commodation. At worst such families 
could be as high as 600,000 in 1980. 
This number represents their present 
relative incidence applied to the 1980 
population and in absolute terms is 


250,000 higher than the _ present 
figure. 
Investment 


The expansion of Canada’s housing 
stock over the next 25 years will, at 
current costs, require the investment 
of some $35 billion, or more than the 
total value of residential real estate 
at the present time. Such an invest- 
ment program would require about 
$20 billion in the form of mortgage 
credit and the remaining $15 billion 
in the form of equity investment by 
the owners of the new property, as- 
suming the maintenance of the cur- 
rent ratio of loan to equity. In addi- 
tion, a considerable volume of mort- 
gage credit will be required to finance 
the turnover of the existing dwelling 
stock and for other purposes. While 
a substantial volume of funds will 
become available from the repayment 
of mortgage debt, mortgage lenders 
will have to be prepared not only to 
re-invest these repayments in mort- 
gages but also to invest new funds. 


An adequate supply of mortgage 
funds is important to the rate of new 
house building and to the different 
use of the existing dwelling stock. 
At least one third of new dwellings 
are built, or purchased, by those who 
are already homeowners. Their de- 
mand for new dwellings is dependent 
on their ability to sell their old ones. 
This in turn is dependent on the 
availability of mortgage credit to 
facilitate transfers in the chain re- 
action set in motion by the additions 
to the dwelling stock. Mortgage cre- 
dit may also provide the home-owner 
with a means of liquidating some of 
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his housing equity. The availability 
of mortgage credit therefore makes 
home-ownership more attractive. 


Mortgage Lending 


In 1955, a little more than $2 bil- 
lion was advanced in the form of 
mortgage loans. About 40 per cent of 
this was for new house building with 
almost as much being advanced on 
the security of existing dwellings. 
The remainder was advanced on 
other types of property, mainly in- 
dustrial and commercial. Farm lend- 
ing, once the most important type of 
mortgage financing, accounted for 
only a small part of the total. 


Individuals provided nearly half of 
total mortgage credit in 1955 with 
the lending institutions, particularly 
the life insurance companies and the 
chartered banks, providing another 44 
per cent. The remaining 8 per cent 
came from credit unions and other 
private lenders and from govern- 
ments. These proportions relate to 
total mortgage lending. The differ- 
ences between the pattern of lending 
for new house building and that re- 
lating to existing dwellings, reflects 
both the greater complexity of mort- 
gage lending for new house building 
and also the absence of federal gov- 
ernment participation in mortgage 
lending on existing dwellings. 


Life insurance companies, the char- 
tered banks and other lending in- 
stitutions were responsible for 78 
per cent of all mortgage credit ex- 
tended on new construction in 1955. 
Individual lenders provided 16 per 
cent of the total while the other 6 
per cent came from governments and 
from credit unions and other private 
lenders. On the other hand, on exist- 
ing dwellings individual lenders pro- 
vided more than half of all mortgage 
loans in 1955. Three quarters of these 
were made by sellers of houses to 
purchasers. Many of the loans made 
by individuals were junior mortgages. 


Mortgage Credit 


The demand for mortgage credit 
must always compete with the de- 
mand for other forms of long-term 
credit and, on occasion, with that for 
credit of shorter term. Hence there 
will continue to be periods of appar- 
ent shortage of mortgage funds. 


However, with the new channels 
for supplying mortgage funds, with 
an increasing flow of savings seeking 
investment outlets, and with the like- 
lihood that the demand for mortgage 
funds will represent a somewhat 
smaller proportion of the total de- 
mand for investment funds over the 
next 25 years, the prospects for an 


adequate supply of mortgage credit 
are favorable. 


Land and Services 


In a new residential area served 
with roads, schools, local shops and 
open space, there are unlikely to be 
more than 3% houses per acre, of de- 
veloped land, nor more than 7,500 
people living on a suburban square 
mile. If recent patterns persist, the 
residential land required by 1980 for 
the projected addition of about 7,000,- 
000 people around our present major 
centres would amount to over 900 
square miles; the built-on residential 
land in these centres is at present 
about 600 square miles. The non-resi- 
dential acreage of North American 
cities now amounts quite consistently 
to just over one half the total develop- 
ed area in each case. These ratios give 
some idea of the mass of urbanization 
in store in the next 25 years. 


The typical dwelling now takes 
more land than it used to, as also do 
the buildings for industrial or com- 
mercial employment. Places of em- 
ployment are locating at the outskirts 
of cities instead of at their centres. 
Moreover, out beyond the houses, fac- 
tories and shopping plazas will lie a 
broad band of spacious city-supported 
facilities: golf and race courses, air- 
ports, beaches and boating facilities, 
picnic-grounds and nature reserva- 
tions, reform institutions, cemeteries, 
ete. 


Municipal governments are expect- 
ed to see that there is a wide range of 
installations in a fully developed hous- 
ing area. The capital cost of the full 
complement of this neighborhood 
equipment now ranges from $1,500 to 
$2,500 per house, or $5,000 to $10,000 
of outlay per acre of residential de- 
velopment. Expenditures of this kind 
in Canada will amount to many bil- 
lions of dollars by 1980. 


Municipalities discharge their re- 
sponsibilities for equipping new resi- 
dential areas in one or more of the 
following ways: 

(a) by spending from general tax 

revenues. 

(b) by spending from special-pur- 
pose grants received from pro- 
vincial governments 

(c) by collecting special levies run- 
ning for a term of years against 
benefitting properties 


(d) by collecting cash imposts from 
speculative developers as a con- 
dition of allowing the develop- 
ment for which outlay is re- 
quired 
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(e) by requiring developers them- 
selves to make the installations 
to municipal specifications and 
to deed them to the municipal- 
ity free of charge 


(f) by turning unserviced land over 
to utility contractors to be im- 
proved and re-sold to private 
buyers under agreed conditions 


(g) by obtaining a Federal-Provin- 
vincial land assembly project 
under the terms of Section 36 
of the National Housing Act, 
1954 


(h) by reducing the accustomed 
range or lowering the 
lished standard of services 
afforded (e.g., no sewerage, no 


sidewalks, no streetlights). 


estab- 


Broadly, the trend has been away 
from those arrangements calling for 
heavy municipal borrowing, especially 
in suburban municipalities undergoing 
the most rapid rate of development. 
Instead, financing of the collective in- 
Stallations is often fused with the 
mortgage financing of private con- 
struction. Municipalities have tried to 
keep technical and legal control of 
such installations, while avoiding 
capital commitments on this account. 


The monthly cost practice to the 
buyer of a new house is negligible, 
since the terms of mortgages are now 
longer than the usual terms of muni- 
cipal debentures. The practice may re- 
sult in lower taxes to the owners of 
old property than would have been 
payable in fast-growing places if im- 
provements had been financed in a 
different way. From the investor's 
viewpoint, funds formerly put into 
municipal debentures now find their 
way, with the same physical result, 
into mortgage portfolios—often pro- 
tected by the insurance offered by the 
National Housing Act. Aside from 
changed methods of financing there is 
evidence to suggest that the range 
and standard of municipal services in 
a number of areas are inferior to what 
was afforded new housing in the same 
areas thirty years ago. 


General Observations 


1. At this stage in the development 
of Canada the building of cities and 
towns is the nation’s largest and most 
critical undertaking. Industrial de- 
velopment and urban growth are in- 
separable. The increase of population 
during the coming quarter of a cen- 
tury will take place almost entirely 
in urban areas and will make this pre- 
dominantly a land of city-dwellers. 
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Growth will take place in cities of 
all sizes, generally following their 
present rates of growth. About 7 mil- 
lion people will be added to our major 
urban centres, requiring about 900 
square miles of land to be built upon. 
Between now and 1980 the extent of 
our cities will more than double. 


2. It is estimated that the number 
of new dwellings to be built in the 
next quarter of a century will be about 
3.4 million. The annual rate of house 
building will not rise greatly during 
the next ten years, but after 1965 
there will be an acceleration of build- 
ing in response to the higher rate of 
family formation that will then take 
place. In view of the present capacity 
of the house building industry and the 
potentialities of the economy as a 
whole, there should be no great diffi- 
culties in keeping pace with the de- 
mand for new housing. 


3. The extension of urban areas will 
place unprecedented demands upon 
the structure of local government and 
will require very large public invest- 
ments to install the services on which 
urban communities depend, particu- 
larly schools, traffic routes, sewer and 
water plants. Groups of municipalities 
which together constitute an urban 
region will need to face their prob- 
lems as_ regional partners. Local 
governments will have to be empower- 
ed and supported in raising funds on 
a long-term basis and on a scale com- 
mensurate with their growing respon- 
sibilities. 


4. House building during the next 
25 years will require mortgage credit 
of about $20 billions and will be based 
on owner's equity of about $1 billions. 
The efficient operation of the house 
building industry will depend upon a 
consistent flow of mortgage money 
from the resources of the country’s 
financial institutions, with necessary 
adjustments of credit policy to keep 
in balance the nation’s needs for shel- 
ter and other demands upon the 
economy. 


5. The increasing productivity of 
the housing industry is likely to create 
a more competitive market. This will 
impel builders to improve the design 
of housing and to diversify their pro- 
duction, serving a wider range of in- 
come groups and a greater variety of 
needs. An increasing proportion of 
new housing in metropolitan areas 
will be in the form of large projects. 
The full benefits of large-scale produc- 
tion, in better quality and price, can 
be achieved only through far-sighted 
collaboration between housebuilders, 
local governments and the private and 
public institutions involved in housing 
finance. 


6. There will continue to be a num- 
ber of households whose housing needs 
cannot be satisfied in the economic 
large market. These will principally 
be large families, low-income families 
and old people with modest incomes. 


7. AS a comparatively young 
country Canada has not yet applied 
much of its housing expenditures to 
the care and replacement of its exist- 
ing housing stock. But with the pass- 
ing years deterioration has increased, 
acceptable standards of living have 
been raised and the changing 
functions of cities have blighted older 
neighborhood. The major cities of 
Canada now contain about 100,000 
dwellings in a serious state of dis- 
repair, many of them concentrated in 
blighted areas. There is need now to 
redevelop these areas. 


8. The next few years will be a 
decisive period in the planning of 
Canadian towns and the great urban 
regions based upon our metropolitan 
cities. With the vitality of our grow- 
ing economy and population there is 
every prospect that our cities will be 
large and industrially powerful. Far- 
sighted planning may also make them 
mechanically efficient in their services 
and traffic movement. But the 
successful building of great cities can- 
not be measured by their size and effi- 
ciency. As they become a_ predomi- 
nantly urban people Canadians will 
need to place greater value upon the 
quality of cities as the environment 


for a healthy and satisfying life, 
giving greater attention to civic 


character, the design of buildings and 
open spaces. 


9. While residential and _ other 
urban growth will be carried out pri- 
marily by private initiative and busi- 
ness enterprise, governments at all 
levels will continue to have an essen- 
tial role in guiding the processes of 
growth so that the best interests of 
the local and national community 
may be served. Governments are 
likely to come into closer partnership 
with one another in urban affairs, to 
support and supplement private enter- 
prise in urban growth and redevelop- 
ment. Within its statutory powers as 
an agency of the federal government 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration has enjoyed close relation- 
ship with provincial and muni- 
cipal governments. The Corporation’s 
efforts to improve the housing con- 
ditions of the Canadian people can be 
achieved only through continued and 
extended collaboration with the 
governments which have constitution- 
al jurisdiction over the physical de- 
velopment of cities. 
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LETTERS ... 


Mr. W. H. Follows, 
Executive Secretary, 
C.A.R.E.B. 


Dear Mr. Follows: 


The Canadian Realtor continues to 
improve and will no doubt become 
more and more valued by our mem- 
bership as time goes on. 


The item in the April issue entitled 
“Burning the Mortgage’ was _ prob- 
ably read with much interest outside 
Toronto, and I feel sure I express 
the feeling of our membership in 
thanking you for reviewing the item 
in the publication. I am a bit con- 
cerned, however, that credit was not 
given to one of our members who 
has labored long and hard to compile 
a history of the Toronto Real Estate 
Board—Frank Kavanagh. 


When we needed information for 
a talk to be given by Harry A. Willis, 
Q.C., on the occasion of the burning 
ceremony, we called on Mr. Kava- 
nagh and he wrote the article from 
the highlights of the history on which 
he is still working. He titled it “A 
Home of Its Own.” 


The job which Mr. Kavanagh is 
doing on behalf of the Toronto Board 
from a standpoint of tireless effort 
in the searching of records, etc., is 
such that unless someone was close 
to him in his work they would have 
little idea of the effort required to 
compile all the data. 


Yours very truly, 
Cliff W. Rogers, 
President, Toronto Board. 
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Would YOU try to row a boat 


without oars? 


Of course not. Everyone knows you can't make much headway 
on any job unless you have the proper tools. But there are still 
many people who try to bulldoze their way through a job with- 
out the right equipment or know-how. The Canadian Realtor 
magazine is one of the tools of your profession designed to 
keep you abreast of current trends, news, developments and 
know-how in the Real Estate field. Our 1956 schedule of articles 
covering land speculation and development, boom cities, indus- 
trial and commercial investment as well as successful techniques 
used by successful realtors is a must on the reading list of all 
who have an interest in real estate and investments. 


To be sure you receive every issue 
mail the subscription order form now. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Canadian Association of Real Estate Boards, 
1883 Yonge Street, 


Toronto, Ontario. 
Please enter our Canadian Realtor subscription for one year $5.00. 
Enclosed is our cheque/money order. 


Name 


Firm name 


Address 











REAL ESTATE 
DIRECTORY 


GENERAL 


EAL ESTATE 


CORNWALL, ONT. 
Dominic A. Battista, Realtor, 
634 Augustus St., 

Cornwall, (the Seaway City). 


FOR REAL ESTATE 
SALES 


BRANDON, MAN. 


Hughes & Co. Ltd., 
125 - 10th Street. 


CALGARY, ALTA. 


Burn-Weber Agencies, 
218 Seventh Ave. W. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


Spencer & Grierson Ltd., 
301 Northern Hardware Bldg. 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


David D. McMillan, 
1916 Main Street. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Brownlee & McKeown Ltd., 
63 Sparks St. (Central 2-4203). 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


A. H. Fitzsimmons and Son, 
Realtors, 197 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. Phone CE. 6-7101. 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 


Irwin Sargent and Lowes, 
441 Water Street. 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 


Blane, Fullerton & White Ltd., 
517 Hamilton Street. 


WINDSOR, ONT. 


Alex. E. Hoffman, 
930 London St. West. 


CALGARY, ALTA. 
L. T. Melton Real Estate, 
614 - 8th Ave. W., 


Mobil Oil Bldg. — Phone 62251 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
SITES AND PROPERTIES 
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EDMONTON, ALTA, 


Don Reid Real Estate Co., 
11563 Jasper Avenue. 


EDMONTON, ALTA. 


L. T. Melton Real Estate Ltd., 
10154 - 103rd Street. 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


G. R. Duncan & Co. Ltd., 
1215 May Street. 


e HALIFAX, N.S. 
Roy Limited, 
Roy Building. 

e OTTAWA, ONT. 
Leddy-McFarlane Ltd., 
198 Bank St. 

e REGINA, SASK. 

W. Clarence Mahon, 
350 Western Trust Bldg. 

e TORONTO, ONT. 

Barry E. Perlman & Co. Ltd., 
972-4 Eglinton Ave. West. 
e WINDSOR, ONT. 


Alex E. Hoffman, 
930 London St. West. 


FOR FARMS 
AND RANCHES 


e EDMONTON, ALTA. 
L. T. Melton Real Estate Ltd., 
10154 - 103rd Street. 
e HALIFAX, N.S. 
Roy Limited, 
Roy Building. 
e KAMLOOPS, B.C. 
George C. Hay Ltd., 
418 Victoria St. 
e WINDSOR, ONT. 


U. G. Reaume Ltd., 
176 London St. W., 
802 Canada Trust Bldg. 


FOR IDEAL 
STORE LOCATIONS 


e FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 


G. R. Duncan & Co. Ltd., 
1215 May Street. 


FOR PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT 


e HALIFAX, N.S. 
Roy Limited, 
Roy Building. 
e VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Blane, Fullerton & White Ltd., 
517 Hamilton Street. 
e WINDSOR, ONT. 


U. G. Reaume Ltd., 
176 London St. W., 
802 Canada Trust Bldg. 


FOR SUMMER 
PROPERTIES 
e MUSKOKA, ONT. 


Francis J. Day, 
Port Carling - Phone 84. 





FOR APPRAISALS 


e CALGARY, ALTA. 

Ivan C. Robison, B.A., LL.B., 

613 Lancaster Bldg. Phone 63475. 
e EDMONTON, ALTA. 

Weber Bros. Agencies Ltd., 

P.O. Box 37. 
e TORONTO, ONT. 


Chambers & Meredith Ltd., 
24 King Street West. 


WESTERN CANADIAN 
APPRAISALS 


Arthur E. Jellis, M.A.I. 


ACCREDITED MEMBER: 
American Institute R.E.A. 


and 
Appraisal Institute of Canada 
MELTON REAL ESTATE LTD. 


Edmonton 10154 - 103 St. 
Phone 47221 





Rates for Advertising 
In the Real Estate 


Directory: 
Per 
Issue 
2 lines — 12 issues $3.00 
2 lines — 6 issues $3.50 
2 lines — less than 6 issues $4.00 


Additional lines, 50 cents per issue. 
No charge for city and province lines. 


PROFESSIONAL 
LISTINGS 





Edmonton Land Co. Ltd. 


Farm lands, city properties, industrial sites 


1 MacDougall Court, 
10062 - 100th Street 


Edmonton, Alberta 
Manager - J. W. Sherwin Phone 22655 


R. A. DAVIS & CO. 
REAL ESTATE APPRAISERS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


R. A. Davis, M.A.L, A.U.A., S.R.A. 
357 Bay St. 13 George St. 
Toronto, Ont. Brantford, Ont. 
EMpire 8-9484 2-1513 










Hanks & Irwin 


ARCHITECTS 


2848 Bloor St. W.., 
TORONTO 
RO. 6-4155 


Walter Smith & Co. 
Accountants & Auditors 


2461 Bloor St. West, 
TORONTO 
RO. 9-4113 







Rates for Professional Listings 


For six insertions $50.00 
For twelve insertions $80.00 





@ «4 
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| Brokers 
$8 8Heres How To Multipiy 
YOUR SALES 


By making every Realtor in the Country your agent 


Move your industrial and commercial listings faster by 
national co-op selling through the Canadian Realtor 


Your advertisement in the Realtor will serve a national co-op purpose. It will: 


© Show your property to 5,700 members of the Canadian Association 
of Real Estate Boards from coast to coast. 


® Enable you to sell more, faster, for you will have the co-operative 


Ps ee efforts of Canada’s realtors at your disposal. 


® Cost you LESS than conventional methods at present employed (e.g. 
direct mail pieces). 


Advertise your high value properties in The Canadian Realicr and thereby take ad- 
vantage of this national medium to reach your fellow realtors. 


Advertising Rates 


Per Insertion One Time 6 Times i2 Times 
One page $140.00 $125.00 $110.00 
Two-thirds page . . 118.00 104.00 99.00 
Half-page ioe 84.00 74.00 64.00 
One-third page inketilaleastioe 64.00 57.00 54.00 
One-quarter page ingieebadecnates 59.00 52.00 47.00 
One-sixth page Sista aideniheilcdadanion 40.00 35.00 30.00 
One-eighth page 30.00 27.00 24.00 


Advertising copy to be mailed to: The Canadian Realtor 
19 Duncan St., 


Toronto, Ontario 


' The Canadian Realtor is published on the |5th of each month. Advertising 
: copy to reach publishers no later than the Ist of the month of publication. 





SHOPPING CENTER DEVELOPERS 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


LANDOWNERS 
BUILDERS 


Safeway—a good retailer with sales of nearly two billion dollars 
in 1955—is planning to extend its services in Western Canada. 


We are looking for sites for a number of modern, new super- 
markets. 


Thev can be suitable locations: 
In shopping center developments, or 
Property on which the owner will build a supermarket 
to our specifications and then lease it to us on a long- 
term lease, or 


Property which we can purchase outright and develop 
under our sale and leaseback program. 


For complete information, please get in touch with: 


British Columbia and Alberta Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Western Ontario 


MR. W. B. MONKHOUSE, MR. J. J. SHERBUT, 
Canada Safeway Limited, Canada Safeway Limited, 
402 West Pender Street, 200 Birks Building, 
Vancouver 3, British Columbia. Winnipeg 1, Manitoba. 
Phone: PAcific 7355 Phone: 93-7371 


CANADA SAFEWAY LIMITED 





